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Calls Goals of Labor | 
Good for All America 


AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany i 


broadcast gave the lie to the vicious political attacks on labor that]. 
have played a major role in the 1958 campaign. 


in a hard-hitting nationwide radio 


Over the Columbia Broadcasting System, Meany ticked off the 
“high-powered lies” and the familiar “big lie” technique employed 


this year against the trade union 
Jeaders. 


movement by-right-wing political 


He charged that candidates and politicians seeking to pin “social- 
ism” and “nationalization” labels on the trade union movement were 


-jn reality seeking “to plant in the 


minds of the American people the 


Stakes High 
In Off-Year 
Campaign 


By Willard Shelton - 

The muddled, contradictory 
but deadly serious political cam- 
paign of 1958 ended with Demo- 
crats still predicting major gains, 
Republicans claiming a belated 
but steady switch in the trend— 
and the results strictly up to the 
people on Nov. 4. 

Much would admittedly de- 
pend not only on how people feel | ; 
sbout parties and candidates but 
also on who actually votes. 

Registration figures are high— 
high enough to approach or sur- 
pass the record for an off-year elec- 
tion—but the registrations did not 
necessarily reveal who would cast 
ballots. In the presidential year 
of 1956 more than three-quarters 
of the registered voters went to the 
polls, but in the last off-year elec- 
tion of 1954 the vote was less than 
57 percent of registration. 

At stake on Nov. 4 are 33 seats 
in the Senate, 432-in the House, 32 
governorships and thousands of of- 
fices in the executive, legislative and 
judicial ‘branches of state and local 
governments. 

Also at stake in six states, at 
least for the immediate future, is 
the basic security of unions as 
stable bargaining agents for 
workers whose contract clauses 
will depend on the results of 
referendums on so-called “right- 
to-work” proposals. 

Democrats hope to increase their 
present margins in Congress—49 to 
47 in the Senate, 235 to-200 in the 
House — and to strengthen their 
party foundations in state and local 
contests, 

Right-wing Republicans, cocking 
a sharp eye to the possibility of 
future issues, watched carefully the 
fate of Sen. William F. Knowland 


(Continued on Page 8) 


idea that labor is pro-Communist.” 
He added: 

“This is an unforgivable and 
completely unjustifiable trick” in 
view of labor’s long record of fight- 
ing communism at home and 
abroad, he dectared. 

Meany said his speech, “La- 
bor’s Stake im the Elections,” 
was designed to “puncture the 
big labor political scare balloon 
of 1958 with a few pointed facts” 
to counter the lies that have been 
spread about the role of the trade 
union movement in American 
life. 

He denied emphatically the 
widely dispensed “lies” that labor 
is “trying to take over the govern- 
ment; plans to socialize America 
as the first step toward a Commu- 
nist America; wants to nationalize 

industry in this country and has 
plans for controlling the next Con- 
gress to prevent passage of legisla- 
tion to curb racketeering.” 


Labor Has a Stake 
“In my considered opinion,” the 
federation president said, “there is 
no group or segment of American 
society which has a greater stake 
in the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of our American system than 

the trade union movement.” 


labor was trying to block anti-cor- 
ruption legislation, Meany sharply 
recalled the AFL-CIO’s expulsion 
of corruption-dominated unions 
and its support of the Kennedy- 
Ives bill. 

“Now,” he said, “we find some 
brazen campaign orators daring to 
claim that passage of the bill in 
the House was blocked by ‘radical 
labor bosses.’ 

“These hypocritical politicians 
must be relying on the proverbial 
short memory of the public. Is 
it possible they have forgotten in 
a few short weeks that it was 
actually the National Association 
of Manufacturers, the Chamber 
of Commerce and other big busi- 
ness interests who helped to kill 
the measure and boasted about 
it afterwards?” 

Meany emphasized that “labor 
will support legislation to curb mal- 
practices by union and corpora- 

(Continued on Page 8) 


and have urged all AFL-CIO 


breakers were allowed to vote. 


for support had been sent. 


Rubber Workers Ignore 
NLRB O'Sullivan Ruling 


The Rubber Workers will ignore the National Labor Rela: | 
tions Board order in the O'Sullivan case pending court review 


the boycott against the “Nation’s No. 1 Heel.” 

URW Pres. L. S. Buckmaster said the union believes the 
board order is “not authorized by the statute” and that the 
URW is confident the courts will set it aside. 

The board ruled that continuing picketing and boycotting 
of the O’Sullivan plant and products is an unfair labor practice 
because the union lost a Taft-Hartley decertification election 
at the company’s Winchester, Va., plant in which only strike- 


The board ordered the union to publish in its paper a notice 
that the boycott had been ended and to distribute copies to all 
persons and organizations to whom information and appeals 


Buckmaster had earlier termed the board’s action part of _ 
a pattern of decisions that “deny workers on strike fair and 
equal treatment,” and charged that the board was omer domi- 
nated by “big business” thinking. 


affiliates to continue to support 


rae. SCIENCES 


Meany Flays Anti-Uni on Cam) paign Lies 


Turning to the contentions that|@ 


a 


Z 


ty 


Saturday, November 


1, 1958 >< No. 44 


A DRAMATIC REMINDER of the responsibilities of trade union- 
ists to “get out and vote” on election day gets finishing touches from 
members of Local 6, Hotel and Restaurant Employes, New York. 
Putting the icing on the huge election day cake is Andrea Pujol, 
pastry chef at the Hotel Astor. Looking on are Ralph Hernandez 
(left), pastry cook, and Abe Kleiner, assistant pastry chef (center). 


2 Million United Workers: 


bor and the State Congress of In 
the New York State AFL-CIO has 


Merger Agreement 
Set in Empire State 


New York—An agreement to merge the State Federation of La- 


dustrial Organizations to become 
been reached here. 


The announcement was made jointly by negotiating committees | 
of the two groups meeting at the Commodore Hotel. They said each 


body would hold its final conven-* 
tion on Monday, Dec. 8 and that 
the unity convention will take place 
on Tuesday, Dec. 9. 

The merger wil. bring together 
more than 2 million members of 
AFL-CIO unions whose locals 
are affiliated with the two or- 
ganizations. 

A draft constitution has also 
been agreed upon, the announce- 
ment said, and with the merger 
agreement, has been approved by 
the executive bodies of both or- 
ganizations. 

The state federation will hold 
its convention at the Commodore 
Hotel, the state IUC at the Statler- 
Hilton Hotel, and the merger con- 
vention will take place at Manhat- 
tan Center, it was announced. 

Under the agreement there 
will be four executive officers. 
The president of the merged 
body and the legislative chair- 
man will come from the state 


y 


Exec. Council 
To Discuss - 
Vote Results 


bor campaigns and the outcome of 
the six-state “right-to-work” battle 
will get top attention from the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council when 
it convenes in Washington Nov, 6. 

The post-election meeting is ex- 
pected also to discuss organized 
labor’s 1959 legislative program in 
Congress. 

The council is expected to receive 
reports from the Hotel Workers, 
Meat Cutters and Carpenters on 
testimony concerning these unions 
given to the McClellan committee. 
It also requested Pres. Maurice A. 
Hutcheson of the Carpenters to 


(Continued on Page 8) 


‘| Senate group, 


explain his testimony before the 


+ | campaign fer this anti-labor 


The results of the 1958 anti-la-4-. 


zlIssue Set 
For Vote in 
Six States 


By Gene Zack 

The day of decision was near 
in six states where voters will bal- 
lot on “right-to-work” laws which 
the AFL-CIO warned would 
mean a return to “coolie wages, 
the ‘sweatshop and yellow-dog 
contracts,” 

The compulsory open-shop 
issue spurred record or near- 
record voter registration in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, 
Ohio and Washington, where the 


Phony ‘Work’ Ads 
Misquote Magazine 


New evidence of the de- 
ceitful efforts of “right-to- 
work” proponents came in the 
closing days of the six-state 


law. 

In newspaper ads and-elab- 
orate brochures, proponents 
are quoting “The Common- 
weal,” major Catholic weekly 
magazine, in favor of R-T-W. 

The quote was used out of 
context and “gives a com- 
pletely false impression of our 
editorial position,” the Cath- 
olic paper says. “We consider 
‘right-to-work’ laws bad leg- 
islation which would do more 
harm than good aid we op- 
pose them.” 


proposition will be on the ballot 
Nov, 4. Union leaders were en- 
deavoring to translate this registra- 
tion into a heavy’ outpouring of 
votes to defeat the measures. 

As the showdown loomed, 
AFL-ClO Pres. George Meany 
charged that a recent official 
opinion of South Dakota’s at- 
torney general on that state’s 
“right-to-work” law proves con- 
clusively that-these laws are “de- 
signed to slash wage scales, de- 
stroy seniority and undermine all 
union working conditions.” 

The final week of the fight to 
prevent the foisting of union-bust- 
ing laws on Jabor in the six states 
was highlighted by these significant 
developments: 


ell questioned the “wisdom” of 
the compulsory open-shop laws 
and said they were based on 
“phony arguments” that “draw 
their strength from uninformed 
individuals.” He took this stand 
despite the fact that in a number 


Ohio, top GOP candidates are 
staking their campaigns on back- 
ing the “work” proposals, 

e Dr. John R. Steelman, long- 


(Continued on Page 7) 


e Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- | 


of states, notably California and - 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D.C, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1958 


FOUR UNION OFFICIALS participated in a Defense Dept. orientation conference on the nation’s 
preparedness program. Left to right are Pres. Clayton Collyer of the Television and Radio Artists; 
Pres. Karl E. Feller of the Brewery Workers; Industrial Relations Dir. Samuel Silver of the Defense 
Dept.; Pres. Paul L. Phillips, Papermakers; Dir. Al Whitehouse, AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept. 


Cement Workers Bargaining Goals 


Supported by New Defense Fund 


Seattle, Wash.—The Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers strengthened their hand at the collective 
bargaining table by creating a new defense fund at their ninth biennial convention here. 

Some 200 delegates, representing 40,000 members in the United States and Canada, raised the 
minimum dues from $3 to $4 a month to finance the new fund. 

The fund replaces one set up two years ago at a convention in Buffalo, N. Y. Locals participated 


in that fund on a voluntary basis. 


Pres. Felix C. Jones of Chicago 
and other general officers reported 
to the delegates that more than 
half the locals participated in the 
voluntary fund. 


Fund Depleted 


The fund was depleted, however, 
and the union was unable to pay 
all strike benefits in 1957, when 
74 locals found. it necessary to 
strike to gain contract goals. 


Each local will pay $1 a member 
into the new fund every month. 


In addition, $8 of the initiation fee | 


of new members will go into the 
fund. 


Present members may improve 
their strike benefits, if they become 
necessary in contract talks next 
May and June, by contributing $20 
to the fund ig $5 installments in 
January, February, March and 
April. ; 


‘In other convention action the 
delegates increased per capita 
taxes paid by locals to the inter- 


national from aad a month to 
$1.40. 

Among speakers at the convea- 
tion was J. Refugio Avelar, secre- 


tary of the Cement, Lime, Gypsum | 


& Allied Workers’ Union of 
Mexico, who urged that an inter- 
American congress of cement and. 
lime workers be held in Mexico 
City. The delegates approved the 
congress, which has been tenta- 
tively scheduled for next March. 
Avelar said the Mexican union 
would bear the costs of the meet- 
ing. 

The AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Codes, submitted to the de- 
legates in a report by the gen- 
eral officers, were unanimously 
approved, The union’s constitu- 
tion was amended, where neces- 
sary, to conform. 

Jones was re-elected president 
for a third two-year term. Toney 
Gallo, secretary-treasurer since the 
union was chartered in 1937, also 
was re-elected without opposition. 


The convention was held while 


Merger Convention Set 
For Empire State Bodies 


(Continued from Page 1) 


federation. The chairman of the 
executive council, who will be 
.chairman of political and com- 
munity activities, and the secre- 
tary-treasurer will come from 
the state CIO. 


The agreement calls for an exec- 
utive council of 29 made up of 
these officers and 25 vice presi- 


4. State Mergers 
Due in December 


State labor bodies in four 
of the six still unmerged 
states have picked December 
as the month for their har- 
mony conventions. 

Here is the timetable for 
these”unity sessions: 

Massachusetts — Dec. 4, 
Boston. * 

California — Dec. 8, San 
Francisco. 

New York — Dec. 9, New 
York City. 

Pennsylvania— Dec. 15, 
Philadelphia. 

The two other states— 
Idaho and New Jersey—have 
not yet set dates for merger. 


dents, 15 from the federation and 
10 from the CIO. The four execu- 
tive officers and two vice presidents 
from each group will form an exec- 
utive committee. 


The executive council of the} 


State Federation has designated 
Harold C. Hanover, its president, 
for that post in the merged body, 
and its secretary-treasurer and leg- 
islative chairman, Ray Corbett, 
for legislative chairman. 

The executive board of the state 
IUC has designated Pres. Louis 
Hollander as chairman of the ex- 
ecutive council, and Harold J. Gar- 
no, its secretary-treasurer and leg- 
islative representative, as secretary- 
treasurer of the merged body. 

According to the agreement a 
legislative and financial office will 
be maintained in Albany and an 
executive office for the president 
and the chairman of the council- 
chairman of political activities 
in New York City. 

Until new quarters are obtained 
in New York City, the present of- 
fices of both organizations will be 
used. 

Staffs of both groups will con- 
tinue in their posts with the merged 
body. 


the campaign on Initiative 202, 
the “right to.work” measure in 
this state, was at a feverish pitch 
and all speakers condemned it. 

U.S. Sen. Warren G. Magnu- 
son (D-Wash.) said he deplored 
use of the slogan, “the people 
‘vs. corruption,” by the sponsors 
of the initiative. He said there 
is corruption in business as well 
as labor. 


John W. Livingston, AFL-CIO 
director of organization, and Sec- 
Treas. Donald MacDonald of the 
Canadian Labor Congress, led the 
roster of speakers at the week-long 
meetings. 


“The people of Washington 
would be foolish to pass Initiative 
202,” Livingston said. “States 
which have adopted similar laws 
are convincing proof that, contrary 
to reports that industry will move 
in, the reverse is true.” 


2, Insurance 
Unions Press 


Merger Talks 


The presidents of two AFL-CIO 
international unions in the insur- 
ance field expressed optimism that 
their organizations would. shortly 
be unified into one insurance work- 
ers union. 

Pres. George Russ of the Insur- 
ance Agents and Pres. William Gil- 
len of the Insurance Workers is- 
sued a joint statement after com- 
mittees from their unions ended 
two days of merger talks in Wash- 
ington. 

The statement said that the talks 
had been recessed temporarity to 
allow merger committees to report 
back to their respective executive 
boards. 


Most issues that have kept the 
IWA and the IAIU apart have 
been tentatively agreed to, they 
reported. A formula for voting 
at conventions, which is the chief 
problem to be solved, is now be- 
ing studied by the two commit- 
tees preparatory to resumption of 
the talks. 


Gillen and Russ said their com- 
mittees had been aided by sugges- 
tions from AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany, whose help had been 
sought in resolving a deadlock 
which had occurred in earlier talks. 


Tight Money Tighter: 


4 
¢ 
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Second Hike Se nds 
Reserve Rate Up 


‘A new boost in interest rates sent the government’s “tight money” 
campaign into high gear and posed a new threat to continued re. 
covery from the nation’s worst postwar recession. 

Going back to its 1957 policies that many economists hold in 
large part responsible for the 1957-58 recession, the Federal Re. 


percent boost in the rediscount rate 
in five major areas on the heels of 
a general increase of one-quarter of 
1 percent in mid-September. 

The board’s action pointed up 
the steady, and in some cases 
extremely sharp, rise in interest 
rates since the summer of this 
year. 

The U.S. Treasury’s three- 
month bills, for‘ example, were 
going at an interest rate of nine- 
tenths of one percent in June 
and 2.9 percent this month, ac- 
cording to the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 


The board moved the rediscount 
rate to 2.5 percent in five of its 
banks. In the others the rate re- 
mained at 2 percent set on Sept. 12. 


The AFL-CIO Executive. 
Council, at its August meeting, 
warned that “restraining borrow- 
ing through a tight money policy 
will only curtail production, 
employment opportunities and 
make for a declining and con- 
tracted economy.” 

The board’s policies are part of 
its contention, along with the Ad- 
ministration’s, that the major 
problem facing the nation is infla- 
tion despite the fact that more than 
4 million workers were unemployed 
as of mid-September. 

The Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics meanwhile report- 
ed that the consumer price index 
remained unchanged for the mid- 
August-mid-September period, the 
second month in a row in which 


serve Board announced a one-half® 


‘S 


—.., 


the index failed to rise after a 
steady two-year increase. 

Lower prices for food, personal 
care and reading and recreation off. 
set higher prices for apparel, medi. 
cal care and transportation. At 
123.7 the index remained -2.1 per. 
cent higher than in September 
1957. : 

About 900,000 railroad work. 
ers will receive a one-cent hourly 
pay increase because of the rise 
in the index over the past six 
months, but another 450,000 
electrical and aircraft workers, 
whose wages are tied to the in- 
dex on a quarterly basis, will not 
receive any wage increase for the 
period, 

The BLS report showed the aver. 
age factory worker with three de. 
pendents received $77.25 a week 
in September after tax deductions, 
with spendable earnings $1.80 
higher than in September 1957. 

Pres. Eisenhower said the price 
index report showed that recovery 
from the recession was possible 
without inflation. 

The Commerce Dept. came up 
with a report indicating further 
recovery from the recession in 
personal income, with figures on 
the second quarter showing an 
increase to an annual rate of 
$352.4 billion, or 4 percent short 
of the peak reached in the third 
quarter of 1957. 

Wages and salaries for the sec 
ond quarter, however, were more 
than $6 billion below the 1957 


‘peak at an annual rate. 


UAW Pushes Parleys 


In Farm Equipment 


Detroit—The Auto Workers turned their full attention to con- 
tract negotiations affecting 75,000 members at four agricultural 
implement firms as the last UAW loeals reached agreement with 
the nation’s “Big Three” automobile manufacturers. 

More than 20,000 UAW members have been on strike for nearly 


Tractor Co.’s four plants in Iinois 
and Pennsylvania in an effort to 
win a contract patterned after the 
three-year, 30-cent-an-hour pack- 
age won from Ford, Chrysler and 
General Motors last month. 


A union spokesman said the 
talks were proceeding at Cater- 
pillar, at the UAW’s request, in 
an effort to find a solution to 
problems still dividing company 
and union negotiators. The 
meetings were being held under 
a “news blackout” agreed to 
jointly by both sides. 


Negotiations were also going for- 
ward at Intl. Harvester, Allis Chal- 
‘mers and John Deere, where 55,000 
UAW members are now in the sec- 
ond month of working without a 
contract. 

This follows the same pattern as 
in the negotiations with the auto 
industry which saw the UAW sur- 
mount a summer-long no-contract 
period in order to win its “non- 
inflationary” contract designed, to 
meet employment security needs. 
No strike deadlines have as yet 
been set for the 55,000 UAW 
members employed by these three 
manufacturers. 


The UAW reported that Local 
15 at Cadillac in Detroit was the 
dast to settle local issues. Its 
3,000 members marched back 
to the production line this week. 
Ford and Chrysler had previ- 
ously resumed production of 


three weeks against Caterpillar® 


1959 model ears \ teas Vaea the 
first to settle with the union. 
American Motors also has re- 
sumed. prodution after a_ brief 
strike which preceded agreement 
on a new contract for its nee 
members. 


Talks are progressing at Stude- 
baker, the only remaining auto 
manufacturer which has not signed 
a 1958 UAW contract. The union 
also is negotiating with Chrysler 
for a seperate contract for 8,000 
office and engineering workers. 


The unian also announced 
settlement of a week-long strike 
of 6,500 members at Mack Truck 
plants in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. Agreement was 
reached on a contract following the 
pattern of the “Big Three” settle 
ment with modifications to meet 
special local situations. 


Wage Chiseler Fined 
For Gypping Workers 


New York—A federal judge 
levied a $500 fine on a dress manu 
facturer who pleaded guilty to faik 
ing to pay the minimum wage to 12 
employes. 

The fine was imposed jointly oa 
the I & M Dress Co. and Sam 
Rosenwasser. Labor Dept. inves 
tigators had found that the em 
ployes were underpaid by $1,196 
between October 1955 and October 


1957. 
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Labor Board 


. 


The National Labor Relations Board, prodded by an appellate court decision, has ordered a com- 
pany found guilty of unfair labor practices to reinstate with back pay employes denied their jobs back 


when the union called off a strike. 


Reversing a previous ruling, the NLRB said the workers were entitled to rehiring rights because 
the company had failed to prove the strike would have taken place even if the unfair labor practices 


™ 


By Dave Perlman 


oard Reverses Itself, 
Restores 1953 Strikers to Jobs| 


4 


had not been an issue in the dis- 
pute. ] 

The company is the Wooster, 
Ohio, division of the Borg-Warner 
Corp. The union is the Auto Work- 
ers. The five-week strike took place 
in 1953 and the case has been go- 
ing the rounds of the NLRB and 
the courts ever since. 

When the ball stopped bounc- 
ing this time, the decision was 
identical with the original recom- 
mendations of the NLRB trial 


_ Under Taft-Hartley, if a strike is 
caused by the unfair labor prac- 
tices of an employer, a striker has 
the right to his old job back—even 
if it means the employer must, fire 
a strikebreaker hired to replace 
him. 
Act Explained 

If the strike is for economic rea- 
sons—such as higher pay and job 
security—the employer is under no 


One was for a requirement 
that all émployes—non-union as 
well as union members—vote by 
secret ballot on management’s 
“last offer” before a strike could 
be called. The other was an ef- 
fort to bar the international un- 
ion, in favor of the local, as a 
party to the contract. 


The NLRB, in its original deci- 


sion, overruled its trial examiner 


MAJOR ORGANIZING campaign is charted by the Distillery 


obligation to rehire the strikers if 
they have been “replaced” or if 


and said: “In our opinion, the rec- 


Workers at national conference in Cincinnati. Pres. Mort Branden- 
ord does not establish by a pre- 


examiner who first heard the burg outlines plans for “Operation Organizing Campaign,” which 


case. It was the NLRB’s over- 

ruling of the trial examiner’s 

findings that led to the UAW’s 
court appeal. 

At issue was the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s distinction between an “eco- 
nomic” strike and a strike which 
results from an unfair labor -prac- 


their jobs have been “eliminated.” 

The Borg-Warner strike involved 
both economic demands and resist- 
ance to improper management 
contract proposals. 

The unfair labor practices, the 
NLRB and the courts agreed, in- 
volved two demands by the com- 


tice. 5 


pany. 


Clerks to Push Attack 
On T-H Voting Rules 


The Retail Clerks plan an appeal to the U.S. Circuit Court from 


strike was caused by the company’s 


ponderance of evidence” that the|.sets under way Nov. 10 in the United States and Canada. 


unfair practices rather than by 
“failure of the parties to reach 
agreement on the economic is- 
sues.” 


The appeals court remanded the 
case in a ruling that the burden of 
proof rested on the company to 
show the strike would have taken 
place even if there had been no 
element of unfair labor practices. 


NLRB Reconsiders 


some time between Nov. 15 and 


Runaway Ship Boycott 
By Free World Unions 


New York—Waterfront workers throughout the free world will 
engage in a boycott of “runaway” ships flying “flags of convenience” 


Dec. 15, Gen. Sec. Omer Becu 


of the Intl. Transportworkers Federation said here. 


‘ , Becu and Gen. Sec. Tom Yates of the British National Seamen’s 
On reconsideration, the NLRB| Union are in New York for confer:>— 


found the company had not proved] ences on the proposed boycott 


its — It added: with leaders of the Maritime Union, 
these circumstances, we | Seafarers and other unions which 


a District Court decision denying them an injunction restraining the 
National Labor Relations. Board from conducting representation 
elections among employes of three Toledo, O., department stores. 


find that the strike was an unfair 
labor practice strike and that the 
striking employes were entitled 


will participate. The attack will be 
directed primarily against ships fly- 
ing the “Panlibhonco” flags—those 


The union is seeking by a new line of legal attack to block a Taft- 


Hartley union-busting decertifica-® 


tion election in which only strike- 
breakers—not fired strikers—would 
be allowed to vote. 

The injunction was refused with- 
out comment by Judge Edward A. 
Tamm. 

Joseph Finley and Sol Lippman, 
union counsel, emphasized that 300 
older women were on strike at To- 
ledo’s LaSalle store, an affiliate of 
R. H. Macy Co., New York, to get 
back their jobs. If the NLRB’s 
plans to order an election go 
through, Finley explained, they 
will be out because they will not 
be allowed to vote. They were dis- 
charged, he said, when they went 
on strike in a contract dispute in 
November 1957. 

He denied the NLRB claim 
that the court is without jurisdic- 
tion because what he alleged is a 
violation of the law is involved— 
a representation election involv- 
ing a union which has refused to 
comply with T-H provisions re- 
quiring the filing of non-Commu- 
nist. oaths and financial state- 
ments. Officers of RCIA Locals 


Meany Mourns 
Death of Mooney 


The death of Edward Cardinal 
Mooney, archbishop of Detroit, 
deprived labor of “a great and a 
good friend” who had given his 
“warm-hearted support” to the 
trade union movement, AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany declared. 

In a statement on the death of 
the Roman Catholic churchman, 
who succumbed to a heart attack 
in Rome, Meany declared: 

“The workers of the United 
States have lost a great and a good 
friend. Edward Cardinal Mooney 
was a man who loved people, who 
truly understood the need for so- 
cial justice, who dedicated his life 
to the service of mankind. uy 

“As an outstanding advocate of 
human dignity, he appreciated the 
true worth of the trade union move- 
ment which had his warm-hearted 
support. The men and women of 
the AFL-CIO throughout the Unit- 
ed States join their brothers and 
sisters in Detroit in- mourning the 
death of their true friend.” 


128 and 637, which are involved, 
have declined to file. 

Finley cited the Lowenstein case 
principle of barring a union not in 
compliance from the ballot in an 
NLRB election. Lippman pointed 
out the precedent was followed for 
11 years. The board’s action in the 
Toledo situation, he asserted, has 
“opened the floodgates to corrupt 
or Communist-dominated unions 
that may wish to benefit under the 
law” by going on the ballot in an 
election. 

In an answer to a question by 
the court, Lippman denied that 
refusal by all unions to comply 
with T-H requirements would in 

_ effect nullify the law. Only rep- 
resentation elections would be 
affected, he claimed, with unions 
still forced to comply if they 
wished to bring charges of unfair 
labor practices against employers. 

NLRB counsel conceded the 
Lowenstein doctrine had been fol- 
lowed for 11 years, but claimed 
the board had reviewed its thinking 
in a recent case and had reversed 
itself. 

The union lawyers countered 
with an explanation that the recent 
precedent-setting case had involved 
only unfair labor practice charges, 
and recalled that in approving the 
board action the Supreme Court 
made it clear it was not passing on 
the law with respect to representa- 
tion elections. 


18-Cent Gain Won 


By Garment Union 


Los Angeles — Three thousand 
dress and sportswear workers in 
Southern California will receive an 
18-cent hourly increase under a 
three-year contract negotiated by 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers. 

In addition to annual 6-cent in- 
creases beginning in January, em- 
ployers will put aside an addi- 
tional one-half of 1 percent of pay- 
roll for severance pay, bringing to 
8.5 percent their total contribu- 
tions for health, vacation, retire- 
ment and fringe benefits. 

The contract was reopened as a 
result of a ruling by the «impartial 
chairman for the industry in South- 


to be restored to their former or | of Panama, Liberia, Honduras and 
substantially equivalent jobs, dis- | Costa Rica. These nations have 
missing, if necessary, any person | virtually no merchant marines of 
hired to replace them.” their own but have registered nearly 
The NLRB also held that an|13 percent of the world’s deep sea 
agreement leaving some strikers on| tonnage for foreign owners anxious 
merely a preferential rehiring list|to escape the labor standards, tax 
did not control the back pay rights | requirements and safety regulations 


of these employes. 


Since the strike arose from un- 
fair labor practices, the board said, 
the strikers could not be deprived 
of rights they were entitled to un- 
der law. - 


Struck Airline 
Rejects Union 
Compromise 


A walkout of 2,500 members of 
the Machinists against Capital Air- 
lines went into its third week as 
mediation efforts made little head- 
way. 

Another 6,700 Machinists at 
Trans-World. Airlines were sched- 
uled to go on strike at midnight 
Oct. 31, and negotiations with four 
other airlines were approaching the 
critical stage. 

Federal mediators at a meeting 
in Washington passed on to the 
company a new IAM proposal 
aimed at settling the Capital 
strike, but the company turned 
down the modified offer and ac- 
cused the union of “insincerity.” 

Prepared to strike if necessary, 
the IAM continued efforts to reach 


Airline at St. Paul. Talks are also 
scheduled soon with National and 
Northeastern. 

At TWA, the 6,700 airline 
mechanics and ground crew 
members voted better than 9-to-1 
against accepting the company’s 
so-called “final” wage offer. The 
strike was scheduled unless the 
company makes an acceptable 
offer at the last minute during 
meetings in Kansas City, Mo. 

The union is demanding pay in- 
creases above the 20-cents recom- 
mended by a presidential fact-find- 
ing board, plus liberaliZed vacation 


ern California, A. G. Zalkus. 


pay and higher night differentials. 


enacted by legitimate maritime 
countries. 

“This action will be joined by 
maritime and other workers in 62 
countries,” said Becu. “It will 
represent an unprecedented con- 
centration of trade union 
strength. . 

“No trade unionist can afford to 
close his eyes to the existence of 
this vast unorganized slice of the 
maritime industry. It threatens 
every worker’s hard-won stand- 
ards. The bigger the share of busi- 
ness the ‘Panlibhonco’ ships take, 
the less for countries with genuine 
fleets and organized crews.” 


Boycott Approved 

The boycott was approved at 
the ITF’s 25th congress in Amster- 
dam last August. The actual start- 
ing date and duration will be de- 
termined at a meeting of the or- 
ganization’s Intl. Fair Practices 
Committee in Hamburg, Germany, 
Nov. 13 and 14. 


The ITF, with headquarters in 


seamen, longshorefmen and team- 
sters with 7 million members in 62 
nations outside the Iron Curtain. 
Discussions on possible support 
from international labor bodies 
representing workers in allied fields 
are under way. 

Becu formerly was president of 
the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 


AFL-CIO Union 
Wins Ship Votes 


San Pedro, Calif.—Fishermen on 
more than 40 vessels voted decisive- 
ly for AFL-CIO representation in a 
series of five National Labor Board 
elections here. 

In the largest units, covering 
boats affiliated with the Fishermen's 
Co-operative Association, the AFL- . 
CIO Seine and Line Fishermen's 
Union defeated the unaffiliated 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen 
‘by 121 to 79. In another unit on 
vessels of the American Tuna Com- 
mittee the AFL-CIO Fishermen’s 
Union beat the ILWU 48 to 34. 
In separate elections, crews of three 
other vessels chose the AFL-CIO 
union by a combined vote of 19 to 
4. 

In a statement following the elec- 
tion, Sec. John Calise of the Fisher- 
men’s Union declared: 

“We sincerely hope this NLRB 
election victory will mean the end 
of jurisdictional strikes and inter- 
nal disruption directed against the 
Seine and Line Union by ILWU 


London, is made up of unions of 


Local 33, 


Pay, Pension Increases End 
One Glass Union Strike 


Louisville, Ky—Ten thousand members of the Glass Workers 


higher pensions. 


an agreement with Eastern Airlines| returned to work at Libbey-Owens-Ford plants in four states under 
at New York and with Northwest|a strike settlement which brought them both wage increases and 


Still on strike are more than 13,000.employes of 11 plants of the 


| Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Nego-® 


tiations are continuing at Louisville. 


In addition to wage and_ pension 
issues, the dispute involves distri- 
bution of work and procedures for 


setting incentive pay rates. 

At Libbey-Owens-Ford, a two- 
year contract brought a settle- 
ment of the strike. Workers will 
receive hourly increases of 8 to 
12 cents this year and additional 
boosts of the same amount next 
year. 

Pension payments will go up 
25 percent, with a 10 percent 


increase for those already on the 
retirement roll, 

The strike settlement sent em- 
ployes back to work at three Lib- 
bey-Owens-Ford plants at Toledo, 
O., two plants at Ottawa, Ill., and 
single plants at Charleston, W. Va., 
and Shreveport, La. re 

The Glass Worxkers are also en- 
gaged in negotiations with smaller 
companies in the industry at Miami 
Beach, Fla. The contract with 
“Little Glass” was scheduled to ex- 
pire Nov. 1. 
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 Democracy’s Test... 


e: 


eae peered | ri en 
ON TUESDAY, NOV. 4'the vitality.of American demoerddy will 


be put to'the test, the test of participation by the voters: in deter- 
mining thé nation’s ¢ matte 


3 


S¢.for the next fwoyears. - 


The trade union movement, deeply concerned that all Americans 
_ participate in the making of vitally important decisions on what 


happens to America, has exerted every effort to get. its members 

registered, to make-sure they vote, to acquaint them with the issues 

and the candidates and to urge gifts to the party of their choice. 
This is a role that every group or organization dedicated to the 
welfare of America must play. Without meaningful participation 
by the voters in the election decisions, democracy becomes a futile 


and weak institution controlled by a comparative handful of per- | 


sons with a self-serving interest. 4 
That organized labor’s role in enlarging democracy should come 


under attack—especially the vicious, smear-type attacks that have}. 


characterized the 1958 campaigns—is an indication of a disturbing 
malignancy in the body politic. 

On Tuesday, there must be a record turnout of registered voters 
marking their choices in the privacy of the voting booth to dispel 
the notion of a limited democracy and to insure a government that 
reflects the widest possible participation by the American people. 


Turn of the Screw 


HE NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD has taken 

another turn in the screw clamping down on labor’s historic 
right to picket and disseminate information on a labor dispute, prov- 
ing that between the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
board’s interpretations of that act a union can be demolished. 

The Eisenhower-appointed board’s decision that it is an unfair 
labor practice to picket and boycott an employer who has used 
strikebreakers to win a decertification election reinforces the grow- 
ing doubts as to the board’s ability to administer national labor 
policy fairly and impartially. ; 

But beyond the board’s decision is the Taft-Hartley Act itself, 
which in economic strikes denies the vote to strikers but grants it 
to scabs. There have been all sorts of speeches made on the un- 
fairness of this provision. But when legislative relief was finally 
in sight through a repealing clause written into the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, the Administration, Republicans in the House, the big 
business groups and others moved to defeat the measure and with 
it the long-sought relief. 

The upshot of the board’s O'Sullivan decision is to rivet down 
the evidence that it can happen here, that unions can be destroyed 
by legislative action and administrative decision. 


The ‘Right to Work=-Cheap 

HE “RIGHT-TO-WORK” has a hollow, mocking ring for the 

unemployed in the 18 states that have adopted compulsory open- 
shop laws. These 18 states have, on the average, a higher rate of 
jobless who have exhausted unemployment compensation than the 


States that have shunned the proposals to destroy union security. 


The reason is evident. The states with the “work” laws are 
generally the most backward in providing decent and adequate 
labor standards. The interests dominating their legislatures- care 
little or nothing for the worker’s plight when he is jobless or in- 
jured, has substandard wages or whether his children are forced 
out of school and into factories. 
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‘It's YOUR Vote That Counts 
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Ordinary People Suspect: 


‘Handwringers Get Nightmares 
As Workers Flock to Polls 


(The following editorial “The Handwringers,” 


is reprinted from the Oct. 30 edition of The Ma- 
chinist, weekly newspaper of the Intl. Association 


of Machinists.) 


HIS IS A- WORD on the handwringers whose 

wailing will not end with the voting next Tues- 
day. The handwringers, tortured souls that they are, 
will go right on wailing their alarm about our 
country. 

The handwringers are victims of sleepless night- 
mares in which they see our country about to go 
to. the dogs, our freedoms about to wither, and prog- 
ress about to be damaged. All this is about to hap- 
pen because so many union members are expected 
to go to the polls to vote on Tuesday. 

These handwringers have their place in history. 
This year’s crop is not the first to be terrorized by 
mistrust and fear of working people. 

The prospect of ordinary, working people exer- 
cising their voting rights in large numbers has often 
frightened the handwringers. Our forefathers, for 
example, the great-great-grandfathers of the cur- 
rent crop, were wringing their hands in the early 
19th Century at the thought of letting poor men 
vote, of the plan to remove property qualifications 
on the right to vote. 


That movement was called universal male suffrage. 
It was led by the workingmen’s associations of that 
day. Now, a century later, modern trade unions are 
transforming a right into a reality. 


NOT ONLY DO WORKING PEOPLE have the 
right to vote, but with the help of their unions they 
are registered to vote and can probably get time off to 
vote and, if need be, even get a ride to the polling 
place on election day. 


Knowing that only through the widest possible 


interest in national and state elections ca our nation’ 


remain strong and free, thoughtful citizens have only 


praise for the thorough and commendable work done_ 


this year by trade unions ia helping their members 
to register and to vote. 

Trade unions also have done a better than average 
job in supplying information about candidates and 
issues, informwtion that will help members to base 


theig decisivus ou loci iainer than emotion, 


On Tuesday, each of us will go into. that booth, 
pull the curtain shut behind us and cast. our vote. . 
Nobody can tell us how to vote because nobody - 
can ever know how we voted. That goes for union 
officer, for management and for the politicians, In 
the secrecy of the voting booth we are free to vote 
on the basis of our best information and our own 
convictions. We all want the greatest good for the 
greatest number, what will benefit the majority of 
the people. . 


And that’s precisely what worries the handwring- 
ers. They dream about an election day when the 
majority will stay home and not vote. That'll be the 
day, Brother. 


28 States Allow 
Time Off to Vote 


- Twenty-eight states have acknowledged the prob- 
lem of the worker who must leave his job during 
working hours if he is to exercise his citizenship right 
to vote by enacting laws that permit employes to 
take time off from work for the purpose of voting. 
Workers should know what the special provisions are 
in their jurisdiction. 


The states that have enacted such laws are: Ala- 


bama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colo- 
rado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Although these laws vary from state to state, they 
usually follow a general pattern, Ordinarily they pro- 
vide that an employe who is entitled to vote in an 
election may, upon application to the employer, take 
off from work for a specified period, without penalty, 
and without deduction from wages, the time of ab- 
sence to be designated by the employer. 

They indicate the émployes covered, the amount of 
time that may be taken off, and the conditions under 
which time off is permitted. The laws usually also 
provide penalties in case an employer refuses an em- 
ploye the privileges conferred under the laws. 
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Mucksters Busy i in 1 Campaign 


(This column is excerpted ° from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to. Mor- 


gan over the ABC network Monday through — 


_ Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


SUPPOSE MANY PREVIOUS CAMPAIGNS 

have produced as much muck, as many jagged 
rocks as this one—indeed history indicates that some 
political contests of 100 years ago’ were conducted 
with no rules: whatever and fought with any weapon, 
the more murderous with innuendo and slander the 
better. 
tain variety to the seizures 
of oral apoplexy currently 
in fashion which make the 
accent on hate in the 1958 
campaign particularly fas- 
cinating and repulsive. 

There is, for instance, 
the technique of the gigan- 
tic- distortion, inspired, 
perhaps, by the success of 
the Hitler-Goebbels, Sta- 
lin-Khrushchev exploita- 
tion of the big lie; the 
theory being that if you repeat it often enough, people 
will believe it. 

An example is readily at hand in Sen: Jenner's 
Indiana where Republicans for years have been cam- 
‘paigning against the Democrats as the war party. 
They've refined that, and a red-white- and-blue dodger 


Morgan 


I picked up at a GOP banquet in Indianapolis de-~ 


mands: “How Will You Vote? Republican for Peace 
with Honor or Democrat for Appeasement with 
War.” 

There is still another technique: the subtle juxta- 


Vandercoock Says: 


But there is a cer-- 


position. In one of Republican Rep. Craig Hosmer’s 
campaign pieces in Long ‘Beach, a biographical run- 
down notes that Hosmer is a native-born Californian, 
his opponent, Harry S. May, born in Berlin, a Jew; 


_that Hosmet’s wife is a Minnesotan, that May’s wife 


was born in Russia. 

And in a final flourish of the flag, Hosmer’s “activi- 
ties” are listed as the Naval Reserve, the American 
Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The only 
activity Hosmer’s leaflet lists for May, who is a world 


~ traveler, doctor of philosophy, and businessman, is 


vice chairmanship of the South Bend, Ind., chapter 
of Americans for Democratic Action. 


THESE EXHIBITS, plus the steaming fulminations 
of anti-Semite Joseph Kamp and other professional 
hate-mongers, happen to be the. property of Repub- 
licans. But nearly every Democratic candidate in the 
‘South has been running, wholly or in part, on a 
campaign of hatred, bigotry and fear, not to men- 
tion outright defiance of the federal constitution. 

Still, reason and decency stubbornly survive—so 
far—against this emotional bile. Not long ago, a 
man door-belled a lady in St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
implored her to sign a petition to keep segregated 
schools. When she firmly demurred, the man waved 
his‘ arm toward her 4-year-old son who was busy 
darting past the doorway in a cowboy outfit 

“You wouldn’t want that sweet little boy to grow 
up and marry a nigger would you?” he demanded. 
She said she didn’t expect to be consulted on the 
matter.. Whereupon the lad, who had paused in mid- 
flight, said contemptuously, “Cowboys don’t get 
married.” 

Nor do any citizens of that age get hatred, either, 
for race, color or creed, except a as they are taught it 


by their mature elders. i. 


GOP Gets Back in Character 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly: 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to” 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p.m., EST.) 


HE MID-TERM ELECTION campaign of 1958 
is not likely to go down in history as one of the 
most exciting in U. S. history. But in many ways it 
is promising to be one of the most astonishing in its 
results. And the course of the campaign has been 
remarkably sauneling. 
“9 The most tireless of Re- 
publican campaigners has 
been Richard Nixon. Mr. 
Nixon is in the position of 
being able interestedly to 
serve himself while he 
takes credit for disinter- 
estedly serving the Repub- 
lican Party. Those two in- 
terests, in the Vice Presi- 
dent’s mind, are, of course, 
related. 

If the results of the bal- 
lofing on Nov. 4 do, as 
many believe, mark the beginning of another genera- 
tioa-long decline in Republican fortunes, Richard 
Nixon’s prospects for unlikely greatness will surely 
decline with them. It is therefore Nixon’s proper 
task to try to play the never rewarding role of another 
King Canute and to command the tide of American 
political feeling to reverse itself. 

At the same time, one wonders if that ambitious 
politician would have gone to such strenuous lengths 
in criss-crossing the country with his speechifying 


As We See It: 


‘ Ee, 
4 ; 


Vandercook 


were this not a kind of hopeful rehearsal of what 
presidential candidate Nixon may be doing two years 
from now. Under those circumstances, even those 
who may have failed to succumb to Richard Nixon’s 
rather specialized charms can sympathize with his 
recent bleat to the effect that really, he could see no 
good reason why the United States seems to have 


flip-flopped so. rapidly to reassert its preference for 
Democrats. 


THE REASON FOR the rising rebellion of dis- 
content with the party and the Administration in 
power—for Mr. Nixon’s information—may be found 
in his own speeches. And in those of Pres. Eisen- 
hower. The GOP was returned to office six years 
ago under Dwight Eisenhower’s leadership with an 
implicit promise that the Republican Party was truly 
capable of changing with the times. 

The economic dinosaurs, the fat-cat union-haters, 
the smugly out-of-date big businessmen who for so 
long had manipulated the GOP purse-strings and 
fumbled its policies, we were sacwesl assured, no 
longer counted. 

Under Pres. Eisenhower, there was ‘going to be 
unveiled at long last something called “modern Re- 
publicanism”. It has taken another campaign to re- 


veal that boast was an idle boast. As the contestants | 


shape up for the elective race, it turns out that the 
Republican colors are being worn by the same old 
jockeys riding the same old nags. 

Presidential and vice presidential speeches, in 
short, have sounded like early cylindrical records for 
Edison phonographs. They squeak and scratch. They 
echo a vanished “past. But they do not now suit 
modern ears. Fatally, those croakings of alarm and 
warnings just aren’t scary any more. 


‘Work’ Laws Weaken Seniority 


LDER WORKERS were warned of the effect of 

so-called “right-to-work” laws by Andrew J. 

Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legis- 
lation, . 


“If you do away with union security clauses,” Bie- 
miller declared on “As We See It,” AFL-CIO public 
service program, heard on the ABC radio network, 
“the union is weakened. It cannot sign strong con- 
tracts and enforce them as it would like to. In many 
areas (as has happened in some instances already) 
seniority clauses will disappear from union shop con- 
tracts. Older workers will be laid off before they 
reach retirement age. 


“Secondly, a weakened union can no longer write 
& good strong health and welfare fund clause into its 
contracts. It can no longer protect retired workers 
who, after 65, find it almost impossible to get insur- 
ance against surgical and hospital care. The .threat 
for the older worker in ‘right-to-work’ laws is in 
teniority on the job and health protection after 65. 


“If we-bar union shops by legislation, we upset 
sound labor-management relations.” 


-In addition, he said, .peaceful states face serious 
unrest. 

THE AFL-CIO LEGISLATIVE director called it 
ridiculous to assume that so-called “right-to-work” 
laws give anyone a job or would “help end corrup- 
tion in the labor movement.” 

“Take for example, the state of Tennessee, which 
has had a right to work law for more than 10 years,” 
said Biemiller. “The McClellan Committee investi- 
gations disclosed dozens of cases of corruption and 
hooliganism in that state. AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany has pointed out repeatedly that no corrupt 
labor leader will be deterred by any kind of law.” 

Other claims that. “right-to-work” laws would aid 
Negroes were dismissed as “deceitful propaganda.” 
Biemiller pointed out that proponents of the laws in- 


clude the White Citizens Council, “who are fighting 


the Negroes at every turn,” and that the states with 
such laws are the ones with the most discrimination. 

Warning against the laws are leaders in every 
faith, in politics and business, he said. Their position 
is that management and labor should be able to nego- 
tiate freely. 
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THE ELECTION CAMPAIGN now closed showed the pattern of 
events politically for the next two years. The Eisenhower Admin- 
istration, with a President constitutionally forbidden re-election, is 
coming apart at the seams and there will be a tremendous struggle 
for the succession to party power, with young Vice Pres. Nixon 
showing signs of battle fatigue before the fight is well started. 

None of this means that the President cannot lead the country 
effectively on overriding issues of foreign policy. A bold and dedi- 
cated Chief Executive has powers that allow him under any circum- 
stances to exert tremendous influence. 

_Mr. Truman, who had early difficulties handling the office he 
inherited and the postwar readjustment troubles, arose from humili- 
ating party defeat in the 1946 election to demand of the Republican — 
80th Congress—and mee tne: ss aman Doctrine for Greece and 
Turkey. 

Mr. Eisenhower, however, is weaker for the anti-third term 
amendment pushed through that same 80th Congress by Repub- 
lican Old Guardsmen feeling vengeful about the fact Roosevelt 
had beaten them four straight times. 

Mr. Eisenhower also maintains a strange distaste for the realities 


“of political life and the grubby work they require, and this is an 


element of vulnerability, 
kkk 

THE SUCCESSION—the inheritance of the nomination in 1960 
—will inevitably be a chief concern of Republicans even if in a total 
surprise the GOP should win this year’s election. . 

Mr. Nixon until recently had been conceded by many an absolute 
romp to the title, but it is unlikely that he had any such personal 
illusions and he certainly has none now. What he gets he will have 
to fight for under conditions of heat and stress that he has not previ- 
ously endured, and he knows it. 

One new factor is the emergence of Nelson Rockefeller, who 
has waged a technically almost perfect campaign for governor of 
New York after wresting the party nomination from seenents 
professional rivals, 

Win or lose, Rockefeller will be a force in the GOP. He has the 
astute guidance of the potent Thomas E. Dewey. He might be 
almost tailor-made—trich, respectable, daring enough to break with 
Eisenhower’s party failures at the proper time, and perhaps even 
able—for the eastern financial-and-trade circles that nominate GOP 
candidates, 


kkk 

THE VICE PRESIDENT, viewing this formidable rival, must 
also face the shocking fact that his California home base may go 
down the drain with Sen. Knowland’s ruinous bid for governor. 

He has temporized, keeping himself clear of the crudities of Know- 
land’s campaign, but he cannot help wondering where to seek a solid 
new foundation of personal party strength. 

The odd thing is that chinks and flaws showed quickly in his 
armor of self-possession in this campaign. He started bravely to 
make forlorn GOP candidates grateful to him for trying, even if 
he failed, to rescue them and to show he could raise the money. 

The strain worked to reveal unsuspected softnesses. He has been 
advertised, admiringly, as a politician with an instinct for the jugular. 
But just before he departed for the peace of Alaska, five days before 
the election, he publicly acknowledged he was hurt to think how his 
children were embarrassed at cartoons portraying him as declaring 
from the gutter that “Of Course If I Had the Top Job I'd Act 
Differently.” 

One thinks of the children of his victims for 10 years. 


IN RECOGNITION of his support of the N ational Urban League’s 
goal of equal opportunity for Negroes, Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky (left) 
of the Clothing Workers is presented with a plaque by the league’s 
executive director, Lester B. Granger. The presentation was made 
during a meeting of the national committee for the observance of 
Equal Opportunity Day Nov. 19—the 95th anniversary of Lincoln’s 
| Gettysburg Address, 
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i Stars to Join 


_be joined by top show-business per- 


_-Services. 
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AF Paya in 
Tribute 


sng united labor movement will 


sonalities when it pays special tri- 
‘bute to comedian Bob Hope for his 
18 years of volunteer entertaining 
of 10 million American servicemen. 
Hope has been designated by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council as the 
recipient of the 1958 Murray-Green 
.Award, which annually calls atten- 


.tion to the great importance la-| | 


bor attaches to its community 
AFL-CIO Pees. George Meany 
will make the principal address 
at the award ceremonies, to be 
held Nov. 16 in Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Joseph A. Beirne, presi- 
dent of the Communications 
Workers and chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee, will make the official 
presentation of the Murray- 
Green medal and a check for 
$5,000. 

Hope has announced that the 
check will be used to establish a 
scholarship fund in the name of a 
deceased friend, Barney Dean, a 
comic and ex-vaudeville hoofer. 
Dean, who died of cancer, held the 
distinction of being perhaps the 
only man in show business ever to 
be paid a-salary to keep a fellow- 
comedian amused. He was hired 
by a Hollywood studio to keep 
Hope and Bob Crosby in good hu- 
mor on and off the set. 

Leo Perlis, director of Commu- 
nity Service Activities for the labor 
federation, will be master of cere- 
monies at the dinner at the Beverly- 
Hilton Hotel. Howard Keel, pres- 
ident-elect of the Screen Actors 


Guild, will sing the national an- 
them. 


Texas Labor 
Asks Idle Pay 


For Farmers 


Houston, Tex.—Extension of un- 
employment compensation to farm- 
ers left jobless by natural disaster 
and payment of workmen’s com- 
pensation to farmers injured on the 
job were recommended by the sec- 
ond annual convention of the Texas 
State AFL-CIO. 

Six hundred delegates, represent- 
ing 400,000 trade unionists, ap- 
proved the two-pronged program 
after hearing State AFL-CIO Pres. 
Jerry Holleman bitterly assail “sel- 
fish interests” which have attempted 
to “divide the farmer from the 
laborer by creating antagonism and 
distrust between them.” 


The convention also approved 
a resolution calling for enactment 
of a National Agricultural Rela- 
tions Act recognizing the right of 
farmers to join farm collective 
bargaining groups for the dis- 
posal of farm products, coupled 
with a price support loan pro- 
gram that would enable them to 
bargain for prices. 


The convention, with only a 
scattering of “no” votes, reaffirmed 
the action of last year’s merger 
convention adopting the national 
AFL-CIO policy on civil rights as 
the policy of Texas labor. 

It specified such additional points 
as state laws to prohibit discrimi- 
nation in employment because of 
age, disability, religion, race or na- 
tional origin. 

The convention condemned ef- 
forts of business organizations to 
enact a general sales tax in Texas 
and approved a corporate profits 
tax. The delegates also favored 
equalization of property taxes, rea- 
sonable taxation On natural re- 
sources and the closing of loop- 
holes in present tax laws. 


street from the IUE building. 


against the Communist puppet government. 
accompanying sign calling attention to the murder of 25,000 Hun- 
garian freedom fighters and the exiling of another 190,000 Hungarian 
workers, were plainly visible at the Soviet embassy—just across the 


A CROSS OF LIGHT, shining from the windows of the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
commemorates the second anniversary of the Hungarian revolt 


The cross, and the 


setting upsan office and financing 
educational and other activities to 
promote direct-service group medi- 
cal care. 

Dr. Morris Brand, president 
of the association, reported a 
rapidly growing interest in di- 
rect-service group medical care 
as opposed to indemnity health 
plans through insurance com- 
panies or other mediums. 

Dr. Brand reported to the asso- 
ciation’s membership, including 
about 100 medical directors and 
business managers of direct-service 
health institutions, that an amaz- 
ingly good job has been done by 
volunteers but that expansion of 
such services cannot continue to be 
left to volunteer efforts. 

He expressed gratitude to the 
AFL-CIO for liberal grants 
which financed three educational 
pamphlets prepared by the asso- 
ciation. One, “Your Right to 
Medical Care,” is addressed to 
workers and their families. A 
second deals with legal prob- 
lems and a third, now in draft 
form, is addressed te the medi- 
cal profession. 

The association will attempt to 

stimulate community health pro- 
grams as well as those by unions. 
And while some health institutes 
have been set up by single large 
labor groups, it was pointed out 
that small union groups can com- 
bine successfully to set up health 
institutes to give members direct 
medical service. 
Technical advice and assistance 
in setting up such health centers 
will be supplied by the association 
under its expanded plans. 

Requests for educational ma- 
terials and sueh advice and as- 
sistance should be sent to Dr. 
Morris Brand, president, Ameri- 
can Labor Health Association, 
16 East 16th St., New York 3, 
N. Y., until a permanent office is 
established. Contributious to the 


i ane 


Labor Health Group 
Votes Wider Service 


St. Louis—A greatly expanded drive for better health services for 
American union members was planned here at the annual meeting of 
the American Labor Health Association. 

The association set a goal of a minimum of $50,000 for 1959 
operations to finance the employment of an executive secretary, 


association should be sent to the 
same address. 

Dr. Brand said that regional 
health institutes may be utilized for 
encouraging non-profit health serv- 
ice programs. __ 

With a central office, the asso- 
ciation hopes to do a broader job 
of studying the methods of the in- 
stitutes throughout the nation so 
that the most successful operations 
will become models for future op- 
erations. 


Doctors Told 
To Study Cost 
Of Services 


New York—Too many physi- 
cians have failed to match the medi- 
cal profession’s strides in scientific 
achievement with “significant. ad- 
vances in the economics of medical 
care,” an AFL-CIO spokesman de- 
clared here. 

Addressing the annual public re- 
lations conference of the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, 
Leo Perlis, director of Community 
Service Activities for the labor fed- 
eration, said a high percentage of 
doctors have “become businessmen 
and have adopted the ethics and 
morality of the market place.” 

He called on the medical pro- 
fession to encourage consumer 
and labor membership on the 
boards and committees of all 
medical care and hospital service 
plans. This, he said; would give 
the consumer an opportunity to 
work with doctors in providing 
“the highest quality of medical 
care to the greatest number of 
people at rates within reach.” 

Perlis cautioned the state society 
not to “condemn out of hand” 
group medical practice, declaring, 
“a move towards. more adequate 
medical care does not become so- 
cialized medicine just because a 
physician labels it as such.” 


+ worthwhile activity of the AFL- 


Second in Nation: 


sation to municipal employes. 
Passage by the City Council of 
to laid-off tity workers climaxed 


Detroit City Workers 
Get Jobless Benefits 


Detroit—Detroit has" become the first major city in the state— 
and only the second in the nation—to grant unemployment compen. 


an ordinance grantin 
a long, uphill fight by the State, 


County & Municipal Employes: 
The union’s May 1958 convention 
in Long Beach, Calif., set-the win- 
ning of unemployment compensa- 
tion’ for its’ members as its top 
legislative goal, and the AFSCME’s 
executive board reiterated this posi- 
tion earlier this month. 

The action was taken here un- 
der the provisions of a bill passed 
by the Michigan legislature this 
year. The law permits cities to 
set up jobless pay programs for 
their employes, although state 
employes still are barred from 
such benefits. : 

Wisconsin is the only state which 
thus far has acted on an unemploy- 
ment compensation program for 
state and municipal employes. Mil- 
waukee is the only city which has 
acted to implement the law with a 
specific benefit program. 

In the rest of the country, munici- 
pal and state employes remain 
second-class citizens, deprived of 
the unemployment insurance pro- 
tection given workers in_ private 
industry. 

The Detroit ordinance pro- 
vides city employes with job-— 
less pay equal to 55 percent of 
their weekly gross pay, not to ex- 
ceed $60. Benefits will be paid 
for a normal 26-week period. In 
addition, laid-off workers will re- 
ceive payment for. up to 13 extra 
weeks in line with the state’s 

+ temporary unemployment com- 
pensation program. 


spotlighted here as the Council on 


Community Service Activities. 


Some 500 workers dropped from 
the city payroll in recent economy 
moves will be eligible for these 
benefits. The council appropriated 
$250,000 as the first installment to 
set up the municipal jobless pay 
fund which will grow, in three 
years, to $750,000. 

The fight for the layoff pay plan 
was waged locally by representa- 
tives of the AFSCME’s Public Em- 
ployes Council 77 here. The De- 
troit victory is expected to spark 
renewed demands for similar pro- 
grams in the other cities in Michi- 
gan. 


Two-City Council 


Crosses State Line 


Marinette, Wis.—At a ceremony 
attended by civic leaders of the 
twin communities, the Marinette 
& Menominee Labor Council re- 
ceived its charter from the AFL. 
cio. 

Charles Heymanns, director of 
the AFL-CIO’s 12th region, pre- 
sented the charter to Council Pres, 
Joseph LeBouton. F. J. Michel of 
the Education Dept. of the Wiscon- 
sin AFL-CIO also addressed the 
charter presentation meeting. 

Congratulatory messages were 
sent by top officers of the Wiscon- 
sin and. Michigan AFL-CIO state 
organizations. While Marinette is 
in Wisconsin, Menominee is across 
the state border in Michigan. 


Social Workers Honor 
AFL-CIO-CSA Head 


New York—The AFL-CIO’s role in the social welfare field was 


Social Work Education presented 


its first annual award to Leo Perlis, director of the labor federation’s 


More than 200 leaders from the social welfare, ‘idecualeas and 


labor fields looked on as Perlis was* 
presented with a scroll hailing his 
“pioneering leadership” in “secur- 
ing the participation of trade unions 
in community welfare activities.” 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
sent a special message which ac- 
knowledged the tribute to the CSA 
director. He added that the award 
was also “an honor being paid to 
the entire trade union movement 
and especially to the countless 
thousands of AFL-CIO members 
who give of their time, effort and 
skill to make their communities 
better places in which to live.” 

New York’s Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner. (D) echoed these senti- 
ments, declaring: 

“We are recognizing a chang- 
ing and broader concept of the 
role of organized labor in the 
community. The trade union 
movement, through its commu- 
nity services apparatus, has acti- 
vated its members to serve as 
volunteers in community pro-— 
grams.” 

In his acceptance speech, Perlis 
received the award “on _ behalf 
of the millions of union members 
in communities across the nation.” 

“They've done the job; they’ve 
given the volunteer service,” he 
said. “This award belongs to 
them.” 

Meany’s message, read by Jane 
Hoey, immediate past president of 
the Social Work Council, declared: 

“Mr. Perlis and those asso- 
ciated with him, who have the di- 
rect responsibility for imple- 
menting this constructive and 


CIO, well and truly deserve rec- 


_— 


the men and women whose labor 

_aids appreciably in improving 
their communities. We are proud 
of all of them. 

“In the years ahead, I am con- 
fident that community services 
will become an even more im- 
portant activity of the trade un- 
ion movement, for the job of the 
union does not end at the plant 
gate.” 

Cmdr. William R. Anderson, 
clear-powered submarine, the Nau- 
tilus, was the principal speaker. 
He called for “new approaches and 
new concepts for the field of so- 
cial work” in view of the “impact 
on family life” as the result of the 
atomic age. 


UAW Pioneer Cote 
Dies at Age 57 


Detroit—Edward J. Cote, 57, a 
member of the Auto Workers ex- 
cutive board for 11 years and a pio- 
neer UAW member, died of a heart 
attack Oct. 22, 

Cote, a member of the board of 
directors of Detroit’s United Foun- 


addressing a mass meeting of UAW 
members on behalf of the commu- 
nity-wide fund-raising campaign. 

Cote was a co-director of UAW 
Region 1A here. He was one of the 
original members of the UAW local 
at the Ternstedt division,of General 
Motors. He was the first chairman 
of unit 174, of which UAW Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther was the first 
president. Cote served in the pres- 
idency of unit 174 from 1943 to 


ognition, Just as deserving are 


1947, 


is _ 


jobless pay’ 


USN, skipper of the famed nu-_ 


dation, collapsed and died while | 
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‘the states that enact them.” 


_ capita income. 


--The Not-So-Full Dinner: Pail: 


‘Work’ Law States 
Lag in Take-Home 


Per capita incomes of states, with “right-to-work” laws have failed, 
by wide margins, to keep pace with the take-home pay gains of 
workers in the rest of’ the nation, a spokesman for the National 
Council for Industrial Peace has charged, 

Council Dir. John M. Redding, citing Dept. of Commerce statistics 


over a 10-year period, said they® 


“prove conclusively” that compul- 
sory open-shop laws not only dis- 
criminate against American work- 
ers but also “hurt the economies of 


Sixteen of the 18 “right-to- 
work” states, Redding said, “have 
fallen far behind the per capita 
income gains of non-‘right-to- 
work’ states since these unwise 
and discriminatory laws were en- 
acted.” 

Mississippi, he said, was a prime 
example. In 1947, its per capita in- 
come was $631 below the national 
average. But in 1957, with a “work” 
law in effect, Mississippi was $1,- 
069 below the national average per 
The national aver- 
age, according to the Commerce 


R-T-W ‘Plays 
You for Saps,’ 
Cantor Says — 


Hollywood—Without the union 
shop, union members will have 
only “a ‘right-to-work’ for less, to 
work longer hours, to work with- 
out severance pay, paid vacations 
and welfare benefits,” veteran 
movie star Eddie Cantor warned. 

In a filmed statement being 
shown in the six states which will 
vote on the compulsory open shop 
question Noy. 4, Cantor empha- 
sized that the union shop is possible 
only where a majority of the em- 
ployes genuinely favor it and vote 
for it. 

“Anyone who tells you differ- 
ently “is lying to you,® Cantor 
said, “Anyone who tells you 
differently is playing you for a 
sap.” 

A long time trade unionist, who 
helped found and once served as 
president of the Television and 
Radio Artists, Cantor charged that 
proponents of “right-to-work” laws 
were using “trick phrases, half- 
truths and the big lie” to help put 


Dept.’s Survey of Current Business, 
was $1,293 in 1947, and $2,027 in 
1957. 
Dakotas Cited 
The official government statistics 
showed that the “right-to-work” 
states of North Dakota and South 
Dakota went from positions above 
the national average in 1947 to well 
below the national average 10 years 
latér. 
_ Redding said that only two 
“work” states equaled or exceeded 
the national per capita income in- 
crease of $734 during the 10-year 
period. - These were Nevada and 
Florida, which the NCIP director 
termed “special situation” states. 
“One is a gambling state and the 
other a resort,” Redding said. 
“Their incomes are swollen by out- 
side revenues entirely apart from 
normal sources of wages in other 
states.” 
The rest of the “right-to-work” 

states, he said, have not only 

failed to keep pace with gains 
~ recorded in other states “but they 

have actually gone down hill in 

the past 10 years.” 

He said that proponents of the 
compulsory open shop have been 
“citing percentages in a desperate 
attempt to prove their fraudulent 
claims,” adding: 

~*“I would like to point out to 
them that the American worker 
can’t feed his family on percent- 
ages.” 


Canadian Unemployed 
Decline But Jobs Drop 


Ottawa, Ont.—Canadian unem- 
ployment dropped by 10,000 to 
271,000 during September while 
employment was showing a seasonal 
decline of 137,000 to 5,880,000, 
according to the joint survey of the 
Labor Dept., and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. — 

Unemployment represents 4.4 
percent of the labor force, com- 
pared with 7.2 percent in the 
United States. Canada had 197,000 
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& Confectionery Workers. — 


STUDENTS FROM 35 COLLEGES meet at the AFL-CIO building for a special class on the Ameri- 
can labor movement. Serving as a panel of instructors, left to right, were Norman Piron of the Plumb- 
ers and Pipefitters Training Dept., Tilford E. Dudley of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Public Relations, 
Pres. James A. Suffridge of the Retail Clerks, and Pres. Daniel E. Conway of the American Bakery 


Students Told 
Labor’s Story 
By AFL-CIO 


Students from’ 35 colleges used 
AFL-CIO headquarters as a class- 
room and officers of three affiliated 
unions as instructors to get a first- 
hand picture of the American nent 
movement. 

The 84 students were in Wash- 
ington for a semester of special 
studies given by American Uni- 
versity for outstanding majors in 
the social sciences. Their home col- 
leges allow them credit for the spe- 
cial course. 

The labor session, arranged by 
American University with the 
AFL-CIO Speakers Bureau, al- 
lowed the students to hear and 
question a panel of labor leaders. 

Pres. James A. Suffridge of the 
Retail Clerks told how an interna- 
tional union operatés and described 
its headquarters organization. 

Pres. Daniel E. Conway of the 
American Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers spoke on the ethical prac- 
tices of unions and the steps taken 
to combat corruption. 

The role of unions in training 
apprentices and adding to the 
skills of journeymen was described 
by Norman Piron, assistant train- 
ing director of the Plumbers and 
Pipe Fitters. 

Tilford E. Dudley of the AFL- 
CIO Public Relations Dept. served 


across the union-busting measure. 


Union Fight on ‘Right-to- Work’ Nears Decision 


(Continued from Page 1) 
time former director of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service, warned that 
the compulsory open shop “serves 
no useful purpose” and would 
“inevitably bring strife and bit- 
terness” into the present “very 
favorable picture” of labor-man- 
agement relations. 

e The Ohio Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration declared a neutral posi- 
tion on that state’s “work” pro- 
posal, while the National Farm- 
ers Union called on farmers to 
join labor in defeating such laws. 
Farmers Union Pres. James G. 
Patton said the target of such 
laws “is destruction of the same 
kind of security for wage work- 


ers that farmers have fought to_ 


achieve for themselves.” 

e The pro-“work” elements 
in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion were linked to~ anti-farmer 
groups in the Republican high 
command by two liberal senators 
—James E, Murray ,(D-Mont.) 
and Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.). They assailed Pres. Eis- 
enhower for naming as his deputy 
assistant Gerald B. Morgan, for- 
mer chief lobbyist for a big busi- 
ness anti-farmer front organiza- 
tion and admittedly the paid 
author of at least part of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 


Ata One hee 


jobless in September 1957. 


Meany’s blast at the anti-labor 
“work” laws was based on an opin- 
ion of South Dakota Atty. Gen. 
Phil Saunders, who said that the 
Meat Cutters and the Retail Clerks 
could not be sole bargaining agents 
for all employes, of a unit, despite 
the fact that Taft-Hartley specific- 
ally requires unions to assume such 


1a role for both union and non-un- 


ion employes of businesses in in- 
terstate commerce. ‘ 

The attorney general had ruled 
that non-union employes could 
work “longer hours for less pay if 
they want to make a private deal 
with the employer,’ Meany said. 
He termed the opinion “clearly 
aimed at. destroying union condi- 
tions.” 

The AFL-CIO president warned 


to pit employes against each other.” 

“They want to give a job to the 
man who will work the longest 
hours for the cheapest wage,” he 
said. “They want to abolish senior- 
ity. 

“A combination of these fac- 
tors, especialy im a recession, 
would mean a return to coolie 
wages and the sweatshops.” 

He expressed his confidence that 
voters in the six states would kiil 
the proposals to prevent “a return 


| to the days of the ‘yellow-dog’ con- 


that backers of “work” laws “want| 


as moderator of.the panel. 


Muzzling of 


demonstration here to prove they 


clean up corruption. 


|Laundry Workers Boo 


AFL-CIO 


Cincinnati—Eight hundred trade unionists took part in a dramatic 


want to return to the AFL-CIO 


which ousted their union—the. Laundry Workers—for failing to 


The demonstration came at a mass meeting of Laundry Workers 


Local 248, called to hear repre+% 
sentatives of the united labor move- 
ment explain why the AFL-CIO 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning Intl. 
Union was chartered by the federa- 
tion to replace their old union. 
The unionists objected angrily 
when their leaders blocked the 
appearance of Peter J..McGavin, 
administrative assistant to AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany. Offi- 
cers of the union permitted AFL- 
CIO Assistant Reg. Dir. William 
Kircher to address the meeting 
but refused to let McGavin enter 
_the hall. 

The muzzling operation was car- 
ried out by Local 248’s Pres. John 
Zitello, Jr., backed by Anthony Sa- 
lupo, international representative 
of the ousted union. 

In retaliation, the local mem- 
bers—after listening attentively to 
Kircher—noisily shouted down 
Ralph T. Fagan, international pres- 
ident of the ousted union, when he 
attempted to defend the union ex- 
pelled from the AFL-CIO for fail- 
ure to call a cleanup convention. 

McGavin and Kircher indicated 
they would schedule another meet- 


tract” and va cheap labor, low-in- 
come state.” 

Mitchell’s renewed declaration 
against the compulsory open-shop 
measure was virtually an open dis- 
avowal of the anti-labor campaigns 
of William F. Knowland, Republi- 
can gubernatorial candidate in Cali- 
fornia; Sen. Barry Goldwater (R- 
Ariz.); Ohio’s Republican Gov. C, 
William O'Neill; and Sen. John W. 
Bricker (R-Ohio), all of whom have 
openly embraced “right-to-work” 
as the principal issue in their cam- 
paigns. 

The Eisenhower cabinet mem- 
ber said in a Minneapolis speech 
that “this phony argument that 
laws which prohibit union shops 
are ‘right-to-work’ laws leaves 
me cold.” 

The speech came 48 hours after 
he threw himself into the thick- of 
the debate on ABC’s “Open Hear- 
ing” television by stating that he 
questioned “the wisdom of the 
states” which prohibit a union shop 
that is agreed upon in “free bar- 
gaining by management and labor.” 

Steelman, one-time assistant to 
Pres. Truman and recognized na- 
tionally as an outstanding indus- 
trial conciliator, said “union secu- 
rity should properly ‘be left as a 
subject of collective bargaining.” 
In a statement issued in response 


to a question by Mrs. Eleanor Roos- 
evelt, co-chairman of the National 
Council for Industrial Peace, Steel- 
man said “government should: not 
dictate the terms in labor-manage- 
ment negotiations.” 
Humphrey and Murray point- 
ed out that Morgan, now No. 2 
assistant to Eisenhower, was for- 
mer chief lobbyist for the Na- 
tional Tax Equality Association, 
an organization “created for the 
purpose of spreading propaganda 
in the hope of destroying farmer 
co-operatives.” 

They said Morgan also admitted 
to a House Labor subcommittee 
that he was paid $7,500 by the Re- 
publican National Committee to 
write a version of the anti-labor 
law for former Rep. Fred Hartley 
(R-N.J.). The senators said it was 
significant in light of the fact that 
“with White House blessing” GOP 
candidates in California and Ohio 


“work” laws. E 

Murray and Humphrey noted 
that within two weeks after Mor- 
gan’s appointment “word comes 
that the- Eisenhower Administra- 
tion already is bringing increased 
pressure on farmer co-operatives,” 
and is seeking “to eliminate the 


were supporting efforts to enact} 


ing for members of Local 248, to 
give them a chance to act on with- 
drawal from the old Laundry Work- 
ers and affiliation with the new 
AFL-CIO union. 


Hoffa Sets 
Convention 
For Mar. 16 


The Teamsters have set the date 
for a previously announced special 
convention for next Mar. 16 in 
Chicago—subject to possible veto 
by a federal court. 

A hearing has been scheduled 
Nov. 5 before U.S. Dist. Judge F, 
Dickinson Letts in Washington on 
an application of majority members 
of the court-appointed monitors for 
clear power to block the convention 
until their “clean-up” recommenda. 
tions to the union are obeyed. 


Teamsters Pres. James R. Hof- 
fa said the union “will abide by 
the ruling of the courts” on 
whether a convention can be held 
in March but is “proceeding 
with plans pending such a ru 
ing.” 

In an earlier statement announc- 
ing that a convention would be 
scheduled, Hoffa said its purpose — 
would be to “get rid of the moni- 
tors.” 


A complicated series of legal 
motions and counter-actions re- 
flects clashes within the monitors 
and between the majority and the 
IBT executive board. The monitors 
were named by Judge Letts after a 
consent agreement last January 
temporarily ended a suit attacking 
the legality of the 1957 convention 
that elected Hoffa and the present 
board. 


The majority, including Chair- 
man Martin F. O’Donoghue and 
Godfrey P. Schmidt, has issued . 
sweeping recommendations on 
bookkeeping, auditing, trustee- 
ships and election procedures. It 
has recommended charges against 
various local union officials and 
charges “looking to expulsion” of 
Vice Pres. Owen (Bert) Brennan, 
close friend and business asso. 
ciate of Hoffa. 

L. N. D. Wells, Jr., Dallas lawyer 
who represents the union, has dis« 
sented from many recommenda- 
tions. He also dissented from’ the 
majority’s motions to Judge Letts 
asking interpretation or amendment 
of the consent order to clarify the 


tax exemption still permitted farm 
¢O-ops.” 


board’s supervisory powers. 
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33 Senate, 


A32 House 


Seats Up for Decision 


(Continued from Page 1) 


iin California and Gov. C. William 
O’Neill in Ohio—two GOP candi- 
dates who tied their campaigns 
hard to an open labor-curbing pitch. 
An. influx of open corporation 
paged was poured into support of 
the “right-to-work” proposals. The 
normal contributions of business- 
men to the GOP, which Repub- 
licans complained were harder to 


GOP Fairy Tale, 
Vermont Version 


Burlington, Vt. — “For 
God’s sake, deny story or 
send the money.” 

That was the text of a tele- 
gram which Frederick J. Fay- 
ette, Democratic candidate 
for the Senate in this state 
sent to Auto Workers Pres. 
Walter P. Reuther after Re- 
publican leaders here claimed 
‘the union had “spent $50,- 
000” to assure a Democratic 


UAW Sec.-Treas. Emil 
Mazey, wiring a reply termed 
the GOP claim an “outright 
falsehood.” The union, he 
said, “is opposed to Republi- 
can-sized contributions to any 
candidates from individuals 
or institutions” and doesn’t 
contribute union funds any- 
way. 

Said Mazey: “If we had 
any (UAW) members in Ver- 
mont, which unfortunately 
we do not have, we would 
urge them to support your 
campaign and vote for your 
election.” 


get, were augmented by heavy gifts 
to spread through state after state 
smear “literature” violently attack- 
ing unions and union officials. 
The official Republican line of 
direct attack on “politico-labor 
bosses,” promoted for months by 
GOP National Committee Chair- 
man Meade Alcorn and the Sen- 
ate Republican Policy Commit- 
tee, was formally adopted by 
Pres. Eisenhower in a speech 


pledging laws allowing “fumiga- 
tion” of what he termed “corrupt 
labor situations.” 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, 
who had helped kill the Kennedy- 
Ives labor bill in the last Congress, 
made many speeches declaring that 
the Administration would recom- 
mend its own version of labor leg- 
islation in 1959. 

A lonely voice among the na- 
tional GOP campaigners on the 


“right-to-work” battle, he firmly dis- 
associated himself from the “work” 
proponents, 

The Democrats, riding the trend 
they sensed running in their favor, 
worked hard to exploit what they 
believed was a widespread disen- 
chantment with the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s quality of leadership 
on domestic and foreign affairs. 

Rely on Issues 

They relied on what they felt 
were generally superior local is- 
sues and attractive candidates. They 
hit at the widespread persistence of 
severe unemployment, at uncertain- 
ty arising from foreign policy. in 
Quemoy and Lebanon and at strong 
sectional disaffection over farm 
programs. 

Democratic candidates in 
many states, although not all, 
spoke out boldly against “work” 
proposals, They charged that 
Mitchell and the Administration 
deliberately “sabotaged” the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill to “keep the so- 
called labor issue” alive for such 
right-wing candidates as Know- 
land and Sen. Barry Goldwater 
of Arizona, | 

The campaign was shot through 
with unexpected and sometimes sur- 
prising developments. 

Up and down the country for- 
mer Pres. Truman, victor over 
Thomas E. Dewey in the 1948 elec- 
tion that still haunts Republicans, 


warned Democrats themselves| _ 


against “Deweyitis’ — overconfi- 


dence based on predictions of pro- 


fessional poll-takers. 


Rockefeller Shrinks from Ike 

The country witnessed the extra- 
ordinary spectacle of a fast-running 
Republican candidate for governor 
of New York, Nelson Rockefeller, 
shrinking from overexposure to 
either Nixon or Eisenhower. 

Rockefeller managed to work in 
a breakfast with Nixon, emerging 
with a press conference statement 
that everything was lovely between 
them, and the President made two 
trips to New York. But Eisenhower 
made no assaults in New York on 
“labor” or on Democratic “radi- 
cals,” and Rockefeller had earlier 
repudiated the Chief Executive’s 
choice of words in California 
speeches. 

Nixon, who blazed a hot pace 
on the campaign trail for three 
weeks in a money-raising, leader- 
ship-claiming effort to “reverse the 
trend,” devoted extraordinary ener- 
gy to a simultaneous one-sided ef- 
fort at a “love feast” with Truman 
which left the rugged Democratic 
former President apparently per- 
plexed. 


Let's Welcome the Winner 


Distressed Areas Bill: 


To Answer 


dent “pocket-vetoed” on Sept. 6. 


Douglas Asks Space 


Ike’s Veto 


Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) has requested “equal space” in the 
Labor Dept.’s official Labor Market bulletin to answer Pres. Eisen- 
hower’s criticisms of the area redevelopment bill which the Presi- 


The official bulletin carried the full text of Seasons! Ss memo- 


ure in its September- issue, and 
Douglas contended, contained “no 
corresponding analysis of the con- 
tents of the bill or the reasons for 
its approval by Congress.” ~- 
If Labor Sec. James P. Mit- 
chell accedes to Douglas’ request, 
the publication will carry a 


will charge that the President by 
refusing to sign the bi-partisan 
measure “seriously retarded a 
program which is absolutely and 
urgently essential to the eco- 
nomic recovery of the worst-hit 
areas in the U.S.” 

In his letter to Mitchell, the 
senator said printing of both sides 
in the controversy would assure 
that the bulletin would “not be used 
as an instrument to promote a par- 
tisan point of view.” Noting that 
the publication “is paid for by tax 
funds,” Douglas wrote the Cabinet 
member that it is “similarly obli- 
gated” to give space “to the dif- 
fering position of the legislative 
branch, in which the press inci- 
dentally reported that you person- 
ally concurred.” 

Douglas referred to authoritative 
reports that Mitchell had con- 
ferred at length with the President 


Meany Hits Anti-Union Political Lies 
As ‘Unforgivable . . . Unjustified’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tion officials in the next Congress, 
just as we did in the last Congress.” 

Labor is politically active, Meany 
noted, for “self defense and because 
human progress is not limited to 
economic advances won through 
collective bargaining, important as 
they are.” 

Vital social objectives “can be 
achieved in a free nation liké ours 
only through legislative action by 
the elected representatives of the 
people,” he emphasized, 

“What do we mean by progres- 
sive legislation?” Meany asked. 

“We mean construction of 
thousands of new schools to wipe 
out our national educational de- 


ficit. 


“We mean action’ to restore 
industrial prosperity, to end mass 
unemployment, create millions of 
new jobs each year for our young 
people as they graduate from 
school. Action like home build- 
ing, road building as well as 
school building. 

“We mean modernization of 
social security and unemploy- 
ment insurance to prevent need- 
less human suffering . . . broad- 
ening of minimum wage cover- 
age so that millions of the lowest- 
paid workers can rise above star- 
vation standards, ; 

“We want the government to 
fill the gaping holes in our na- 
tional defense structure. Can we 
afford to rum a poor second to 


Soviet Russia in missiles and 
rockets through a suicidal policy 
of false economy? 

“We want courageous action, 
once and for all, to accord equal 
civil rightsto all citizens, regard- 
less of race, color or religion. 
How else can we maintain effec- 
tive leadership in the world strug- 
gle for the survival of freedom 
and human justice? 

“These are programs that will 
benefit not only union members, 
but all Americans. We are proud 
to work for them and to give our 
support to candidates who are will- 
ing to vote for them. We rest our 
case with the American people with 
full confidence in the verdict they 
will render on Nov. 4.” 


randum of disapproval of the meas-? 


statement in which the senator . 


in a last-ditch attempt to win his 
approval of the measure. 

The senator, who co-sponsored 
the measure with Sen. Frederick 
G. Payne (R-Me.),° submitted to 
Mitchell, for publication in the 
bulletin, a point-by-point refuta- 
tion of Eisenhower’s memorandum. 

In it, he terms the veto message 
“an unsuccessful attempt to justify 
the decision to kill such legislation.” 
He added that it was “the more 
surprising because the general ob- 
jective of this legislation had been 
recommended in three budget mes- 
sages of the President.” 

Of Eisenhower’s contention 
that “the program could not be 
of immediate help because the 
Congress failed to provide any 
money,” Douglas said this was 
“not a valid objection.” Had the 
bill become law, he said, grants 
could have been made under the 
Housing Act of 1949 for plan- 
ning assistance and urban re- 
newal grants, and “help could 
have reached distressed areas 
perhaps a year sooner than is 
now possible.” 

He charged that the President 
“simply does not understand the 
basic cause of distressed areas,” 
when, in his veto message, he said 
the need could be met throygh the 
Small Business Investment Act of 
1958. 


Denies Claim 


Douglas also. disputed the Pres- 
ident’s claim that the bill would 


have made assistance available in. 


areas where unemployment was 
“traceable to temporary condi- 
tions.” The senator said the meas- 
ure provided aid only where “‘sub- 
stantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment has existed for a period of 
time.” 

The bill, he added, would have 
provided aid to communities 
which had 12 percent unemploy- 
ment for at least a year; 9 per- 

. cent unemployment for 15 to 18 
months; 6 percent unemploy- 
ment for 18 to 24 months; or 15 
percent unemployment for six 
months, 


Stakes High, Off-Year Lepoee Ends 


| robes Asked 
Of Anti-Union } 


Hate Group 


New York—The Transport 7 
Workers executive board has de-¥ 
manded Justice Dept. and congres- @ 
sional probes of the “vicious, reac- @ 
tionary” Committee for Constitu- G 


tional Government, Inc., which has 
been running a series of anti-labor 


advertisements in leading newspa- 


pers. 


funds from businessmen, 


and elect self-styled 
tives.” 


“conserva- 


as part of a “fear and smear” 


propaganda drive, have attacked . 
P. F 


Auto Workers Pres. Walter 
Reuther and organized labor gen- 
erally. 


The executive board resolu- 
tion “condemned and denounced” 
those newspapers which by sell- 
ing advertising space to the 
CCG “made themselves parties 
to this vicious hate campaign.” 
The resolution called on the 
150,000 TWU members to 
arouse public sentiment against 
the compulsory open shop pro- 
posals. ~ 


“It is utterly reprehensible and 
unconscionable for any newspaper 
to accept and publish an advertise- 
ment, full of distortion and lies, 
slandering the trade union move- 
ment,” the resolution. said. 


ee ae 


oe 


The CCG’s ads have solicited J 
which the J 
committee claims can be deducted Gam 
as business expenses from income. @m 
tax returns, to help put over “right- @ 
to-work” laws in six states Nov. 4 ; 


The ads, described by the TWU j 


UNIVERSITY sot " 


LanAwre wre 


Ex-AEC Head 
Named to Fill 
Weeks’ Post 


Lewis L. Strauss, former Atomic 
Energy Commission chairman, was 
named by Pres. Eisenhower to fill 
the cabinet vacancy created by the 
resignation of Commerce Sec. Sin- 
clair Weeks. t 

Strauss, a Taft Republican, will 
take over the post Noy. 10 under 
a recess appointment. He is ex- 
pected to win confirmation from 
the Senate when the 86th:Congress 
convenes in January. 

In his five years as AEC chair- 
man, from 1953 until early this 
year, Strauss fought for private 
development of atomic power 
and staunchly defended the Dix- 
on-Yates deal which would have 
forced the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to buy power from a ‘Pri 
vate utility. 

He was not reappointed to the 
AEC after sharp hostility developed 
in the Senate. He has since been 


the President’s personal advisor on | 


nuclear affairs. 
The change in the Commerce 


secretaryship left Eisenhower with ~; 


only three of his original cabinet 
members—Sec. of State John ‘Fos- 
ter Dulles, Agriculture Sec. Ezra 
Taft Benson and Postmaster Gen- 
eral Arthur E, Summerfield.. 
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